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tea in breadth, and twelve in height, each bar weighing
between thirty and forty-five pounds.

It is easy to imagine, that, at the sight of this treasure,
nothing was thought on by the English, but by what means
they might best convey it to their boats; and, doubtless,
it was not easy for Drake, who, considering their distance
from the shore and the number of their enemies, was
afraid of being intercepted in his retreat, to hinder his
men from encumbering themselves with so much silver as
might have retarded their march and obstructed the use
of their weapons; however, by promising to lead them to
the king's treasurehouse, where there was gold and jewels
to a far greater value, and where the treasure was not
only more portable, but nearer the coast, he persuaded
them to follow him, and rejoin the main body of his men,
then drawn up under the command of his brother in the
market-place.

Here he found his little troop much discouraged by the
imagination, that, if they stayed any longer, the enemy
would gain possession of their pinnaces, and that they
should then, without any means of safety, be left to stand
alone against the whole power of that country. Drake,
not, indeed, easily terrified, but sufficiently cautious, sent
to the coast to inquire the truth, and see if the same ter-
rour had taken possession of the men whom he had left to
guard his boats; but, finding no foundation for these dread-
ful apprehensions, he persisted in his first design, and led
the troop forward to the treasurehouse. In their way,
there fell a violent shower of rain, which wet some of their
bowstrings, and extinguished many of their matches; a
misfortune which might soon have been repaired, and
which, perhaps, the enemy might suffer in common with
them, but which, however, on this occasion, very much
embarrassed them, as the delay produced by it repressed
that ardour which, sometimes, is only to be kept up by
continued action, and gave time to the timorous and slothful
to spread their insinuations and propagate their cowardice.
Some, whose fear was their predominant passion, were